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and it is probably just as well not to inquire
too closely into the natural order of either
blossoms or fish. Cressida's garden is dis-
tinguished by the neatness of its fences, and
the fact that its paths have recently been
gravelled and provided with nice new benches.
But even in these trim and formal gardens
the spirit of spring is abroad, and once in the
wood, Chaucer abandons himself to the sheer
joy of nature. He passes down a green
glade

Ful thikke of gras, ful softe and swete,
With floures fele, faire under fete. . . .

For it was, on to beholde

As thogh the erthe envye wolde

To be gayer than the heven

To have mo floures, swiche seven

As in the welken sterres be.1

Hit had forgete the povertee

That winter, through his colde morwes,

Had mad hit suffre[n], and his sorwes;

Al was forgeten, and that was sene.

For al the wode was waxen grene.

Swetnesse of dewe had mad it waxe . * .

and his heart keeps tune to the song of the

birds.   He has something of Milton's power

of giving a general sense of freshness and

1 To have more flowers than the seven stars in the sky.